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CONSTANTIN MEUNIER 

Ax Exhibition of the Works of the Great Belgian Sculptor 

BY CORNELIA B. SAGE 

Director of the Aliiright Gallery 



AN exhibition of works by the late 
^.Constantin Meunier was opened at 
the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, on 
November the twentieth and was ac- 
knowledged by all who saw it to be a 
revelation of grandeur and beauty. 

This exhibition was brought to Amer- 
ica by the Director of the Albright Art 
Gallery, who traveled to Brussels to se- 
cure it, and after being shown in Buf- 
falo went to the Carnegie Institute, 



Pittsburgh, where it has been for a fort- 
night. Later the collection will be ex- 
hibited at Columbia University, New 
York; the Detroit Museum of Art, De- 
troit, Michigan; the Art Institute of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, and the City 
Art Museum, St. Louis, Missouri. 

In the Albright Gallery the collection 
filled the entire north wing and the ar- 
rangement was unique. The first room 
represented the monument "To Labor" 
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and the four high reliefs, "The Har- 
vest/' "Industry/' "The Mine" and 
"The Port/' were built into a hemi- 
cycle. The majestic figure of "The 
Sower" (which is on the pinnacle of the 
original monument at Louvain), was seen 
from a distance where it stood against 
the screen in the last gallery. The cen- 
ter room was arranged like the Sculp- 
ture Court of the Luxembourg Gallery, 
Paris, with sculpture alone; while on 
the walls of the two side rooms were 
grouped famous paintings in oil and 
water-color; also some of the artist's 
notable drawings and designs. The 
heroic statues held, with dignity, the 
four ends of the large gallery, while art- 
istically placed through the center were 
eighty-seven of the sculptor's most im- 
portant bronzes. The bas-reliefs occu- 
lted a room by themselves. 

Mr. Christian Brinton, the eminent art 
critic and author of "Modern Artists," 
and other important books on art, was 
a personal friend of the late Constan- 
tin Meunier and has generously written 
and given the text for the official cata- 
logue for the occasion which is a master- 
piece. 

Meunier was the leader of the new 
school of realism in sculpture — the 
school which searches the field of labor 
to discover subjects in which a social 
and an artistic interest are united. To 
Meunier, as to Millet, the text, "In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread," 
was no empty formula, but an inspiration 
and command. Meunier took, however, 
the purely modern attitude toward work. 
The Greek joy in physical exercise seems 
never to have been in his mind. His 
workingmen toiled without exaltation 
and in the mood of necessity. The 
shapes of their heads and their rounded 
shoulders indicate the subordination of 
mental and physical vivacity to sheer 
bodily force. 

And the expression on the faces is 
solemn and determined, with the sullen- 
ness of those who have put their shoulder 
to the wheel and know that they must 
keep it indefinitely rolling on without 
hope of respite or release. 

Meunier's work is a unique. call to our 



social instinct. As artist, he appeals as 
much to the heart as to the intellect. 
And this call is in its sober truth, in 
its restraining warmth, more eloquent 
than many of the fine traits of public 
tribute. He shows us the life and con- 
dition of his subjects; he unveils the 
mole-like existence of the miner under 
the earth, and that of the metal-worker, 
of the brick-maker, of the glass-founder, 
exposed to the burning heat of ovens, 
and the wet wind of a damp climate, 
half-naked and blackened with smoke. 
He shows us the patience of these men 
accomplishing their work of slaves, the 
emptiness of their sad brains. He evokes, 
for those who have not seen them, the 
perfect vision of their character, the 
deformities of their heavy bodies, their 
bony faces with narrow forehead, the 
eyes dull and sad. He tells of their 
nature, how silent they are, how reserved 
and how courageous. He knows their 
infinite goodness, their untiring endur- 
ance, but at the same time he does not 
conceal the background of animal im- 
pulsion in which grow their virtues. He 
understands their unbelievable ignor- 
ance, their insensibility to all the supe- 
rior sensations of the mind. 

A most appropriate appreciation of 
the work of Meunier has been written 
by Octave Maus: 

"One of the most notable figures in the 
world of art of the present day is Con- 
stantin Meunier. History offers few 
examples of a career as disinterested, as 
honest and laborious, and filled with such 
dignity as that of Meunier. 

"Painter and sculptor, sculptor above 
all, he has extolled labor of which his 
conception as an artist and dreamer has 
exalted to the rank of the highest actions 
of man. Thus the heroic gestures of 
his miners, of his puddlers, of his ham- 
mermen, of his glass-blowers, of his 
reapers and of all the industrial and 
agricultural industries from which he 
evokes a serene majesty, a majesty 
which the artists of former days seemed 
to consider the exclusive right of mon- 
archy and gods. The glory of Meunier 
is that he revealed to poverty its con- 
science and its moral beauty. Sympa- 
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thetic, powerful and concentrated, his art 
has stamped with nobility the human ef- 
fort in each of his figures, in each of the 
groups that he has created. 

"Amongst a variety of episodes, he has 
revealed all that a great and tender soul, 
full of pity and of justice, can feel on 
witnessing such pitiful scenes from na- 
ture. By the manner with which he has 
clothed them, Meunier makes of his 
models immutable symbols. 

"Such figures as the lighterman, the 
metal-roller, the barge-man, all carry 
the expression of positive truth and of 
the collective life to which they belong. 
In the worker in the mine, above all, 
Meunier has found a subject without 
equal. He is epic and victorious — he is 
a definite creation which suffices to place 
the author amongst the most illustrious 
masters. Only genius can give to the 
world an impression with such breadth 
and surety. The beauty of form in his 
works is equal to the intensity of feeling 
with which he has inspired them. 

"To pity and mercy, Meunier in his 



statues has added splendid art; the har- 
mony of proportion, the perfect poise, 
the static character of the attitude, to- 
gether with the calm energy of the faces, 
confer on models he has interpreted a 
magnificence which seemed to exclude 
before his revelation their debasement 
and servitude in the depressing work of 
the forge, of the rolling mill and the 
mine. 

"Whilst ennobling the work of man in 
his own eyes, the master traced for the 
esthetic unpublished rules; he opened to 
the artists a new road by showing them 
with admirable examples that beauty is 
not imprisoned in set rules and that it 
belongs to all conscientious artists to 
strike at places where the world does 
not expect its presence. The glory of 
Meunier lies in the double influences that 
he exercises simultaneously over morals 
and over art." 

Meunier's great monument "To La- 
bor," not quite finished before his death, 
is his masterpiece and consists of the 
four high reliefs previously mentioned 
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and five heroic sized statues, all of 
which are included in the present ex- 
hibition. 

The panel "The Harvest" represents a 
group — the harvesters reaping and bind- 
ing the ripe wheat under a burning 
August sun; one man with an uncon- 
scious gesture dries the moisture from 
his face and with the other hand shades 
his eyes casting a look of defiance at the 
sun. The men who cut the grain and 
the women who bind the sheaves almost 
disappear in the billows of wheat as 
vast as the sea. These peasants of great 
physical strength move with simple grace 
which is at once full of grandeur and 
serenity. The high relief of "The Har- 
vest" gives forth the impression of 
things unchangeable and sacred. 

In "The Port" the artist has given for 
a background a port-hole of a ship, while 
for the sculpture all the interest centers 
in the action of the unloaders. The men 
are at work taking from the ship its 
cargo; at the left the prow may be seen 
and at the right the cartman and his 
horse. The entire modeling of "The 
Port" is marvelous — the rhythm of the 
bodies, the wonderful nude torsos of the 
burden bearers, solid yet supple, bent 
to the sacks upon their backs. 

Concerning the group in the panel 
dedicated to manufacture, Meunier once 
wrote the following lines: 

"The subject of my high relief 'Die 
Industrie' is a scene in a glass factory. 
The glass is in a molten condition in 
great pots of baked clay and is exposed 
to the strong fire of a high oven. Now 
it sometimes happens that during the 
more or less protracted intervals that 
one of the clay pots cracks, letting the 
molten glass pour out on the floor, and 
the pot must be repaired without delay. 
A troop of men kept for this particular 
purpose come forward with an iron 
wagon and carry out the pot glowing 
at white heat. It is a difficult task to 
perform, as one may realize, if one con- 
siders the weight of the pot at white 
heat. Confusion reigns. There is an 
infernal stir-up that lasts for some mo- 
ments and it is this that I have tried 
to reproduce." 



The relief of "The Mine" is the last 
in date, 1905, of the four great friezes of 
the monument. It represents a group 
of miners occupied in extracting coal 
from a low gallery badly lighted by their 
lanterns. As in the center of the action 
the sculptor has introduced in this work 
the figure of the "Miner at the Vein." 

The gestures of the actors in "The 
Harvest" and in "The Mine" have near- 
ly the same solemn simplicity, the noble 
religious feeling of consecrated rites, and, 
in truth, they have not only the sem- 
blance of rites, but rites which inspire 
these powerful organizations of the 
earth to which they submit with ele- 
mentary force manifested in the will and 
tenacious strength of these workmen. 
While his comrades seek and attack the 
vein, one of the miners — an old man — 
is seated resting with a bowed head and 
one does not know from the lack of ex- 
pression in his fixed eyes whether he is 
simply dreaming or in the stupid torpor 
of an animal relaxing from overwork; 
perhaps, he is resigned in advance to the 
fatality of the end — looking with mortal 
gaze on the pickaxes of his companions 
who, perhaps, suddenly may be entombed 
or overcome with asphyxiating exhala- 
tions, and without doubt saying to himself 
that the earth which nourishes them and 
their families may in the end devour 
them. 

Meunier saw his opportunity. He will 
live in centuries to come because he will 
recall his time better than any other hu- 
man creator. He understood the touch- 
ing splendor of his heroes, he translated 
them with truth because he loved them 
well and was of them. 



The Indianapolis Art Association is 
holding at present its annual exhibition 
of contemporary oil paintings in the 
John Herron Art Institute. Among the 
artists represented are Abbott Thayer, 
Cecilia Beaux, Frank Benson, Emil 
Carlsen, Kenyon Cox, Joseph De Camp 
Charles H. Woodbury, William M. 
Chase, Colin Campbell Cooper, Bruce 
Crane, Charles Warren Eaton, Ben Fos- 
ter, Daniel Garber, Francis C. Jones, 
Gardner Svmons and Horatio Walker. 



